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will consider it as being always in force during the term 
of ten years counted from the last ratification. In the 
event of the change or alteration of the political status 
of one or more of the contracting republics, the func- 
tions of the Central American Court of Justice, created 
by this convention, shall be suspended ipso facto; and 
a conference to adjust the constitution of said court to 
the new order of things shall be forthwith convoked by 
the respective governments; in case they do not unani- 
mously agree the present Convention shall be consid- 
ered as rescinded." 

Has there been an "alteration of the political status" 
of one of the contracting republics? Perhaps in the 
case of the Republic of Nicaragua. But we doubt it. 
And yet the Ceneral American Court of Justice at San 
Jose, Costa Pica, the ten years having expired, is closed. 
Created primarily upon the initiative of the United 
States, this first international court in the history of 
the world should be reopened. It has functioned suc- 
cessfully and with distinction. It has averted two in- 
ternational wars. The International Law Association 
of every one of the twenty-one American republics 
should exercise every ounce of its influence toward the 
reopening and continuance of this important organ. If 
our treaty with Nicaragua, in spite of the assurance of 
the United States Senate that nothing in the treaty rati- 
fied in 1916 was "intended to affect any existing right 
of any of the said named states" (Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Honduras), is the cause of the present plight of the 
court, then our State Department should leave no stone 
unturned to prove the sincerity and good will of the 
United States Government in its stand of 1907. Nica- 
ragua thus far has refused to abide by the decision of 
the court, in the case affecting her $3,000,000 expected 
from the United States under this Bryan-Chamaro 
treaty. The necessary unanimity for the rehabilitation 
of the court may be difficult, therefore, to achieve, but 
it should be achieved. In the editorial language of the 
New York Evening Post of March 21 : "If the court was 
worth our earnest efforts to found, it is worth our earnest 
efforts to maintain; and its disappearance, largely as a 
result of a Central American quarrel, traceable to our 
diplomatic action would be regrettable. Is it not pos- 
sible to bring about a re-establishment of the tribunal 
at this time when we need to sustain our faith in the 
potential stability of such international arrangements? 
We like to think of the New World as a hemisphere in 
which the future reign of peace is to be secure ; and the 
Central American Court might be one of its bulwarks." 
When we enter the councils of the nations and plead, as 
we shall, for a High Court of Nations, we shall wish to 
point to a successful and not to a defeated Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice. 



ERNESTO TEODOPA MONETA 

Under date of February 10, we receive a message 
from the Societa Internazionale per la Pace, 
Unione Lombarda, of Milan, Italy, announcing the 
death of Ernesto Teodora Moneta. The world best 
knows this man as the recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1907. Peace workers of America have, how- 
ever, been long acquainted with him also as the 
editor of the fortnightly review La Vita Internazionale, 
published for many years at 21 Portici Settentrionali, 
Milan. 

Signor Moneta was a regular attendant at the inter- 
national peace congresses, and was president of the fif- 
teenth, held at Milan, 1906. At the time of his death 
he was eighty-five years of age, having been born in 
Milan in 1833. At fifteen years of age he took part in 
the Milan uprising, and in 1860 he was a general staff 
officer in Garibaldi's army. For seven succeeding years 
he was an officer in the Italian army. He then became 
editor of "the most widely circulated paper in Italy," the 
Milan daily, II Secolo, a paper which he ably edited for 
twenty-nine years. Coming under the influence of 
Hodgson Pratt in 1866, he founded in 1888 the Unione 
Lombarda, as the Italian branch of the "International 
Peace Society," and since then has been an energetic 
worker in the cause of international peace. His annual 
Peace Almanac, known in recent years at Pro Pace, has 
long been a welcome contribution to the peace workers' 
sources of information. He was a member of the Berne 
Bureau and other European peace organizations. He 
attended the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October 3-8, 1904. October 
10 of that year, in company with George H. Perris, sec- 
retary of the Cobden Club, London ; Mr. Eichard Feld- 
haus, of Basel, Switzerland; Mrs. W. B. Byles, of Man- 
chester, England, and Herbert Burrows, of the Social 
Democratic Federation of London, Signor Moneta jour- 
neyed to New Britain, Connecticut, where he laid a 
wreath of flowers upon the grave of Elihu Burritt, the 
"Learned Blacksmith," and one-time secretary of the 
American Peace Society and editor of the Advocate of 
Peace. At a public meeting in memory of Mr. Burritt, 
held that day in the South Church, the illustrious Italian 
also delivered an address. He later delivered addresses 
in New York City, at Haverford College, Drexel Insti- 
tute, and various other places. It was this visit to 
America that introduced him to a wide circle of Ameri- 
cans and won for him friendships here that have deep- 
ened with the years. 

It gives us pleasure to print elsewhere in these col- 
umns Signor Moneta's eloquent appreciation of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The characteristic breadth and spirit of 
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the man shines through these words of his. He has always 
been a sane and constructive worker for peace, never 
allowing himself to be lost in the nebulous air of pure 
theory. As he said of himself in Boston in 1904, "I 
bring to you homage of the peace societies of Italy. It 
is as an ancient soldier of Garibaldi that I render help 
to the country of Washington. I am a member of the 
peace society because I was a soldier, because I have 
fought and seen what war is like from personal experi- 
ence. It was on the battle-field that I pledged myself 
to the cause of peace. . . . Small and great, rich 
and poor, have their rights, and it is our duty to defend 
those rights." 

Speaking before the Universal Peace Congress in 
Milan in 1907, M. Ferrero, the distinguished historian, 
paid a warm tribute to Signor Moneta's work in behalf 
of liberty and peace. He spoke of him especially as among 
the greatest and most effective political spirits in Italy. 
"Esprit pratique en meme temps." Because of his con- 
secration to the great cause, the historian pointed out, 
Moneta had renounced a most brilliant future in jour- 
nalism and politics, because of which "we owe to him 
a profound debt of gratitude." Such was the man, and 
such the esteem held for him by those who knew him 
best. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

Is This a Rich it is believed in many quarters, 

Man's War? honestly no doubt, that this is a rich 

man's war, that the United States has 
been forced into this war by financial interests for pur- 
poses of gain. Yet the facts do not support this view. 
It is true that the rich men of the country are support- 
ing the war. They believed it right that we should go 
into it. They knew that their stocks would shrink in 
value if we did, but that fact did not deter them. The 
result in the realm of stocks alone was that between the 
period six months before and six months after we en- 
tered thi war there was a shrinkage of stock values 
amounting to many millions. Too, the graduated in- 
come tax places the burden of the expense, as nearly as 
it could so far be devised, upon the rich. Por example, 
if a married man had a net income of $2,500 last year 
he must pay a tax of four-tenths of one per cent upon 
that income, a total of $10.00. If his net income was 
$25,000 — that is to say, ten times the income of the man 
who receives $2,500 — he must pay a tax of $1,780, which 
is 178 times the amount paid by the man whose income 
is $2,500. A man with an income of $4,000 pays a tax 
of one per cent on that income. If he receives an in- 
come of $50,000, he will be taxed 10.31 per cent of it. 



If a man's income for the year was $5,000,000, his tax 
will amount to $3,140,180, or considerably over fifty per 
cent. But the taxes upon the rich do not end here. Ex- 
cess profits are also taxed, some as high as sixty per cent. 
While the Government plans to raise upon the income 
taxes $851,000,000, it plans to raise a billion dollars 
from excess profits alone. In the light of these facts it 
will be difficult to prove that this is a rich man's war. 
While there were 500,000 who paid income taxes before 
we entered the war, this year there will be 6,500,000 of 
us paying these taxes. Mr. Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federal of Labor, recently issued a statement 
as follows : 'This is not a capitalist war, not a profiteer- 
ing war. No previous war in history has been so truly 
a war of the people, for the people, by the people." We 
do not believe that we have been deliberately pushed into 
this war by captains of industry for money-making pur- 
poses. We do not believe that the rich are "coining 
blood into gold," and that the poor will take on the 
greater burdens. This is our war. We together have 
rung the tocsin, and we together must see the job 
through. 



Before and 
After. 



If there is one very good reason of 
a solely selfish nature for loving our 
enemies, it is because they reveal to us, 
if we have eyes to see and ears to hear, our weaknesses. 
In this respect we have equal reason to dread our friends, 
for their interest is ever to hide our weaknesses from us. 
A "lovable enemy" of the opponents of military train- 
ing, an irresistible unfriend, is the originator of a recent 
article in the New York Times Sunday Magazine, in 
which are given eight supposedly representative glimpses 
of "before and after" military training. Here are the 
portraits of eight men as they looked before draft or 
enlistment, and as they appear today. They form an 
interesting study! 

On' the left of the double column of photographs are 
the "befores." Look at them ! Fine boys all, yet here 
is an unformed mouth; there, a fine face just missing 
strength by a slight over-plumpness of feature; below, 
a clever face just a shade too "smart" ; on the next page, 
a form too slight and beginning to stoop. On the right 
are the "afters." The mouth has shut down into a 
smile good-natured but firm, expressive, manly. The 
over-plump face has received just that light touch of 
the chisel of hard living necessary to round it more 
closely into purposeful manhood. The clever face is 
still clever, with dignity added. The body on the second 
page is erect and filled out ; the caption declares, appar- 
ently with utter truth, that there has been a needed gain 
of twenty-five pounds. 



